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GILBERT MURRAY 
Order of Merit 


An example of true culture. 


As long as he lived the literature 


of ancient Greece came to life 
again and we had no right ' 
to give up hope of concord 


among the nations. 





Readers of United Nations News will like to 
see this reproduction of the tablet in 
Westminster Abbey which marks the spot 
where the ashes of Gilbert Murray were 
interred at the beautiful service held in the 
Abbey last July. 

Gilbert Murray was England’s most famous 
Greek scholar and was spiritually and 
intellectually equipped to lead the move- 
ment for world peace and international 
co-operation which grew out of the Euro- 
pean holocaust of 1914-18. When the world 
was again in ruins after the Second World 
War he brought the same faith and under- 
standing to the support of the United 
Nations. In his own words Gilbert Murray 
attained “that which is the most compelling 
desire of every human being—a work in 
life which is worth living for and which is 
not cut short by the accident of his own 
death”. It is for us to see that this work is 
carried on in his own spirit. 
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LOOKING 


NITED NATIONS NEWS is trying to 

look ahead. That is why we have got 
Lord Attlee writing on Summit Confer- 
ences, Sir Kenneth Grubb on the Nuclear 
Age, and the Secretary of the British Inter- 
Planetary Society on the Space Age. 

We have plans to secure other notable 
contributors for future issues and shall 
continue to look ahead, so if you have a 
friend who is interested in world affairs 
and Britain’s changing position, please 
ask him or her to become a subscriber to 
this journal. 


Campaign for nuclear disarmament 

It is really remarkable how many of 
the proposals that have been popularly 
debated in the past few months were 
put forward as a basis of discussion in 
Operation Sun, the discussion pamphlet 
published by UNA in April 1957: dis- 
engagement in Europe, the establishment 
of a permanent international police force, 
unilateral action by Britain to end H- 
bomb tests, a non-agression pact in the 
form of a formal declaration of adher- 
ence to UN principles. In so much of the 
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current debate UNA has been taking the 
lead (though rarely getting the credit for 
it!) 

The policy statement issued by the 
Council in February (and summarised 
in “Policy Page”) was a challenging docu- 
ment—but it did not go so far as those 
who promote the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament would wish. UNA is not in 
favour of the renunciation by Britain of 
all nuclear weapons as a great moral ges- 
ture. Our aim must be to lessen tension 
and to promote an agreement whereby 
all weapons, nuclear and otherwise, will 
be brought under control. To show our 
sincerity in calling for genuine negotia- 
tion we should’be prepared to suspend 
not only H-bomb tests but also the imple- 
mentation of missile base agreements and 
patrol flights equipped with nuclear 
weapons. Many of our members would 
also argue that Britain should be pre- 
pared to renounce her nuclear weapons 
as part of an agreement to limit these 
weapons to the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. only. 
The more the defences of Britain are 
dependent on nuclear weapons the greater 
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the difficulty in eventually renouncing 
them. 


European refugees in Hong Kong 

Toward the end of last year evidence 
seemed to suggest that H.M. Government 
did not intend to contribute funds toward 
the solution of the problem of the Euro- 
pean refugees in Hong Kong. The money 
was needed to pay the sea passage to 
South America and elsewhere of those 
Europeans, mainly White Russians, who 
had been trapped in China and for whom 
permission, had been granted to leave 
China fon Hong Kong. Visas for their 
settlement in other parts of the world had 
been granted. As long as they waited in 
Hong Kong they were a charge on the 
relief budget of the United Nations Relief 
Fund. Funds for transport were urgently 
needed: several countries announced 
contributions, but not Britain. 

So UNA took up the matter. It was 
raised with the Foreign Office, Branches 
wrote to their Members of Parliament, 
questions were asked in the House. The 
outcome? A British grant of £25,000. 


A monthly newspaper 

Ever since the North West Regional 
Council brought out their experimental 
issue Of The World’s News nearly two 
and a half years ago there has been 


thought and discussion concerning the 
possibility of UNA publishing a topical, 
popular monthly paper containing news 
of the UN that does not get into the 
dailies, as well as lively feature articles. 
During that time eight issues have come 
off the presses—the last two have been 
distributed free by the Branches to mem- 
bers paying less than 7s. 6d. The February 
issue is a prototype of the publication as 
it will appear on the bookstalls next 
autumn. On better quality paper, with 
improved layout and excellent photos, 
the paper carried articles by George 
Kennan, Denis Healey, M.P., Gilbert 
Longden, M.P., Ritchie Calder and 
William Yates, M.P. When it appears as 
a monthly it will be on sale at 4d. and 
can be ordered from your newsagents 
along with your daily and weekly papers. 
It will be a wonderful way of spreading 
news and views about the UN—but to 
be a success we must start with a circu- 
lation of 20,000. That will mean hard 
work. 

The 28,500 readers of United Nations 
News will, we feel sure, be glad to know 
that we shall continue to have this quar- 
terly journal of UNA. Having produced 
our infant in the autumn we shall cer- 
tainly not rest on our laurels but have 
plans to introduce other distinguished 
contributors to our readers. 





Cecil Day Lewis was 


DUNKIRK 


Were you there? or at home? or not yet born? 


Look at the cowering beaches, the gashed mole. 


inspired to write this poem 


This was Dunkirk. True men, false hopes were torn 
To shreds here, but a nation was made whole. 


What miracles can be done if men will bear 


by the recollection of 


The worst, and stake their spirit’s last few pence 


Boldly against the huge hand of despair! . 


Dunkirk and by the pro- 


So we got home, winning a second chance. 
Despair and reckless power and feckless ease 


; , Are what we fight today. We are all penned in 
duction of a new film about A crumbling. tense perimeter of peace. 
Be daring now! Men have this one chance more 


that epic of the War. 


To save mankind, or else our world must end in 
The glare, the mirk, the waste of final war. 


C. DAY LEWIS 





Summit 


Conferences 
by LORD ATTLEE 


Here are the views of Britain’s 
first post-war Prime Minister on 
the most topical question 
of today 


[. is perhaps natural in a world where 
there is looming in the background the 
possibility of a third world war which 
would be so far more devastating than 
its predecessors that many people look 
hopefully to a meeting of the leaders of 
the major powers as a means of relieving 
tension. 


They are apt to say that if these people 
could get round a table together common 
sense would prevail and a sure foundation 
for peace would be laid. In this they are 
apt to think that what they think is 
reasonable must commend itself to others. 
They judge others by themselves. I recall 
how my old leader George Lansbury in 
the last years of his life believed that by 
talks with Hitler and Mussolini he might 
avert the coming disaster, not realising 
how different were the minds of these 
dictators from his own. 


Now I am far from denying the value 
of summit talks, but it is necessary to be 
realist in considering how much good 
they can do. 


The summit conference is generally 
thought of as taking place between a very 
few persons. The ruler of Russia, the 


President of the United States, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and perhaps 
the Prime Minister of France. 

It must be realised that these men are 
not equal in power. Mr. Kruschev no 
doubt has power to speak for Russia and 
its satellites with the consciousness that 
what he says goes. The President, on the 
other hand, has to consider the division 
of powers in the American Constitution. 
He may find that he cannot command 
the support of Congress to his commit- 
ments. While a British Prime Minister 
can generally be sure of the support of 
a parliamentary majority, the position of 
a French Prime Minister is tenuous and 
uncertain. Further, the British Prime 
Minister has to keep in mind the views 
of fellow members of the Commonwealth 
for whom he is not entitled to speak, 
while all the Western leaders must con- 
sider their obligation to fellow members 
of various regional pacts. 

There are, of course, other nations 
whose claims to a voice must not be 
ignored. Even if major powers only are 
to be considered there is the difficulty 
that one of the greatest, China, is not 
recognised by the United States. 





It must be recognised, therefore, that 
what can be accomplished by a summit 
conference is limited. The many tangled 
problems of the world cannot all be 
straightened by a meeting of the big 
three or four or whatever number you 
choose to select. 


The issues to be decided must be 
selected. Hence the need stressed for 
some prior preparation in order to get a 
workable agenda. 


A meeting without adequate prepara- 
tion will only result in frustration and 
in leaving the position worse than before. 

Admittedly it is not easy to isolate 
particular problems, for all issues tend 
to be connected, but one must presuppose 
a certain amount of genuine goodwill 
on the part of those meeting. Even if 
agreement can only be reached on one 
problem this would be a considerable 
advance. 

For instance, admittedly the control of 
atomic energy is bound up with the 
problem of general reduction of arma- 
ments and this in turn with the future 
of Germany. To try to solve all of these 
at once might well leai to nothing, but it 
might be possible to get agreement to 
halt further experiments in the release of 
atomic missiles for a period or even to 
agree on the setting up of neutral areas. 
Agreement on either of these problems 
would be of importance and might be the 
prelude to other advances. 

But as I have said, there must be a 
genuine desire on all sides to reach 
positive results. I am well aware of the 
suspicions which attend any proposals for 
a meeting coming from the U.S.S.R., and 
I am not insensitive to the possibility that 
they are merely part of a propaganda 
campaign, but nevertheless approaches 
should not, I think, be turned down. The 
U.S.S.R. is as much suspicious of the 
U.S.A. as vice versa. It is the mutual 
fears and suspicions of both which do 
so much to bedevil the international 
scene. 

It seems to me that one thing is essen- 
tial and that is that the talks should really 
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be private, and there should not be a 
great array of journalists and photo- 
gtaphers in attendance. Nor should there 
be a demand for constant reports of 
progress or lack of progress. 


Much harm is done at the meetings of 
the United Nations by the continual 
publicity which tends to make ll 
speeches propagandist. A better model is 
the procedure of Commonwealth Con- 
ferences where meetings take place with 
no publicity and where there is no 
expectation of daily bulletins but only a 
final report. 


Summit meetings may be useful if they 
lead to closer understanding of each 
other by leading personalities, but broadly 
speaking they are unlikely to achieve 
striking results unless the ground has 
already been fully explored through the 
usual diplomatic channels. 


As a rule conferences of this kind serve 
rather to register and endorse agreements 
which have already been worked out 
beforehand. I believe that timing is of 
vital importance. It is not easy for those 
in charge of affairs to judge this rightly, 
still less outsiders. 


If I were asked for my view I would 
say that there are signs of a genuine 
desire on the part of Russia for summit 
talks. I think also that there is a wide- 
spread demand in all countries for 
something to relieve tension, but I am not 
in the middle of things now and may well 
be mistaken. All I would say is that no 
one should form extravagant hopes of 
success ever: if these talks are held. World 
problems are not in my view going to be 
settled by meetings of a few men, how- 
ever distinguished. In the long run it is 
pressure of public opinion which brings 
about results. There is hope that this 
public opinion, so strong in its pres- 
sure On governments in democracies, 
is beginning to make itself felt 
even in the countries behind the iron 
curtain. 

If summit talks can strengthen world 


pressure for peace by all means let them 
be held. 





Britain’s Changing Position 


in the Nuclear Age 


by SIR KENNETH GRUBB, Chairman of the Commission 


of the Churches on International Affairs 


few Editor has asked me to write “a 
rather provocative article from the 
Church viewpoint”. But to start with I 
have no authority to interpret the Church 
viewpoint and attitude, if there is such 
a thing. Christian people are as much 
puzzled over these matters as others. It 
would be nice to say that they were the 
recipients of some special revelation 
which enabled them to solve the whole 
thing, but nobody would believe them, 
and it would not be true. Moreover, I 
rather doubt whether the provocative 
tone is the right one in which to approach 
the subject: the issues are too grave. 


I think that many Church people have 
serious doubts whether Britain ought to 
be making the megaton bomb at all. 
They have these doubts not for the 
cheap reason, namely a kind of wry 
recognition that the best way out would 
be to let the big giants, the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., thunder at each other, but 
because they feel that we make megaton 
bombs for the sake of prestige—a Great 
Power must have great power, and power 
and prestige are intimately linked, so runs 
the argument. 


Beyond our means 


But can we afford it? If we are told 
that such a question is irresponsible, is 
there not amole evidence to plead that 
our commitments in armaments are all 
that our economy can carry without 
going in for megaton bombs, any more 
than we are at present going in for 
LC.B.M.s. If the argument is, as we are 
told, that it often is, that H-bombs are 
producing a kind of peaceful co-existence 


by paralysis, is it not sufficient for the 
two Greatest Powers to have them? 


There have always been a number of 
pacifists in the churches. No doubt they 
consider their position strengthened by 
these post-war developments, but the 
majority of Christians are not pacifists. 
They are as deeply concerned with the 
defence of justice and freedom as with 
the maintenance of a peace, or a peaceful 
co-existence, which may be not much 
more than the condonation of injustice. 
The fact that mankind can now blot itself 
out increases the poignancy of this 
tension, but does not mean that Christians 
will feel that they must all rush for the 
pacifist solution. Christians above all 
must not be too concerned for this life. 
Equally, they must not despise or under- 
value it, or contract out of its responsi- 
bilities, for Christ has Himself taken our 
flesh and shared it. But Christians do not 
believe that this life is the only aspect 
of existence, or that the meaning of 
human existence can be found in it alone. 
Ia the nuclear age it is a duty of the 
Church with all proper humility to 
remind the nation of this. 


Graduated deterrents 


Many Church people today are inter- 
ested in studying what might be termed 
the intermediate possibilities. Is the 
theory of the graduated, or limited deter- 
rents tenable? Is the approach associated 
with such names as Dr. Kissinger in the 
United States or Sir Anthony Buzzard in 


- this country something that must be taken 


very seriously? If so, what must be done 
to enable Christian citizens, along with 
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others, to understand it more fully? Does 
it not break down at the point of its 
most fatal weakness, namely that as 
things stand, or rather as weapons are 
and as tempers are likely to be in the 
moment of conflict, one cannot limit a 
deterrent, and the small noise will ineluc- 
tably lead to the big bang? 


More in the picture 


Most Church people would be agreed 
that m the nuclear age the people of 
Britain should be made more fully 
acquainted with all that is at stake. There 
is much that could be said to the people 
of our country on defence and disarama- 
ment policy which can be said without 
any breach of official secrecy. Equally 
there is urgent need for a much clearer 
understanding of the moral and political 
issues which are at stake, since only by 
means of such clearer insight can the 
kind of frustration which so many people 
feel be dispelled. There is a lot to be said 
for one of the points so constantly made 
by Sir Stephen King-Hall, namely, that 
N.A.T.O. would be doing its job better 
if it appropriated very much larger funds 
for propaganda and political warfare, 
which at least is better than war with 
atomic weapons, or indeed any weapons. 


I think that it is better frankly to 
recognise that Britain’s position in the 
nuclear age has changed, and will go on 
changing. The fact may be unpleasant 
but must nonetheless be faced. That 
Britain has produced a bigger contribu- 
tion than any other nation to the peaceful 
use of nuclear energy has been amply 
demonstrated by recent events, and along 
this line there is infinite capacity for 
development, provided the country can 
produce a sufficient number of trained 
men, scientists and technicians. But, of 
course, it is of the essence of the Christian 
critique of society that progressive man 
is not necessarily sinless man, and so long 
as there is sin in man the nuclear age, no 
more than any other age, cannot be free 
from the threat of war with all that that 
implies today. 
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OUTLOOK 


The magazine of the United Nations 
Student Association 


Generalisations are perhaps more often 
made about students than about any 
other group of people. One inevitably 
expects the literary-minded under- 
graduate to write melancholy free 
verse; the politically-minded student 
to support revolutions. One would in 
any case expect to find youthful 
idealism in an Association devoted 
to international ideas and yet, in the 
second issue of this magazine, pro- 
duced and written entirely by students, 
one finds an almost mature apprecia- 
tion of some of the complex issues 
facing the world today. The main 
articles are concerned with South 
Africa, Israel, the underdeveloped 
countries, the refugee problem: the 
subjects which concern anyone inter- 
ested in international affairs. 


Is there any difference in the way 
these topics have been treated? Yes, 
for underlying the apparent calmness 
of these unpretentious articles, is the 
painful insecurity felt by the youth of 
today. So the Editorial begins “We 
sometimes wonder if it is all worth 
while” and the article on South Africa 
ends with the quotation “Thus con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.” 
Yet though the present mood is one 
of uncertainty, of doubt, it does not 
become one of despondency, for there 
exists a strong desire to give prac- 
tical assistance, whenever possible, 
and one article describes the work 
camps, where many students, in com- 
mon with other young people, spend 
their vacations. 


Please try and buy a copy of 
OUTLOOK. It is not large, it does not 
expound solutions and ideas of great 
originality, but it does seriously 
attempt to reflect what the students, 
the leaders of tomorrow, are thinking 
today and it only costs 6d. from The 
Secretary, UNSA, 25 Charles Street, 
W.1, who will gladly supply further 
information about the organisation. 











THE SPACE AGE 
IS HERE 


by L. J. CARTER, A.C.LS. 


Secretary of the British Interplanetary 
Society 


Here is an authoritative article on a large question 


{tye Sputnik satellites have focused 
attention upon the great implications 
of spaceflight, for it is now generally 
recognised that rocket technology is so 
far advanced that mankind's first steps 
towards the planets will be taken within 
the next few years. 

Spectacular though they were, the 
Sputniks were only one stage in a pro- 
gramme of steady development which 
receives great attention by every major 
government. Rocket technology occupies 
a high priority in the military pro- 
grammes of Russia, America and this 
country, to mention only a few, but exact 
results are almost impossible to obtain 
because military security surrounds this 
work. Consequently, we need to make 
intelligent guesses as to the course of 
developments, but this is not too difficult 
because the trend of events can be readily 
foreseen and estimates made of future 
progress in the light of other technologi- 
cal experience. 

In the near future we can expect three 
major events which will set the seal upon 
the future exploration of space: 


(a) An unmanned instrument-carrying 
spaceship will circle the Moon, and either 
pursue its own orbit around our satellite 
or return to Earth again. 


(b) An attempt will be made to land 
an unmanned rocket on the Moon, from 
which it could transmit back information 
to the Earth by radio. 


(c) Rocket-propelled aircraft will ven- 
ture into true space, i.e. distances of 100 
miles or more above the Earth’s surface. 


These three things are likely to occur 
at any time and follow logically from 
existing work. They will probably be 
followed a little later by other events, the 


most important being the establishment 
of a manned space-station, i.e. a large 
structure built up in space with provision 
for laboratories and personnel for carry- 
ing out experiments in the (to us) peculiar 
conditions of weightlessness, extremes of 
temperatures, etc. Such a station would 
also be invaluable for astronomical, 
meteorological, radio and television pur- 
poses, and might even point the way to 
new fields of science we do not, as yet, 
envisage. However, such a station would 
certainly justify itself even in terms of 
present-day knowledge. 

A manned expedition to the Moon is 
not likely to come for some time yet 
because the problem is so much more 
difficult than merely sending an un- 
manned rocket on a one-way trip. A 
manned rocket has to much more power- 
ful than an unmanned rocket, for it must 
take not only the crew and their equip- 
ment but also their air, food, etc., for the 
Moon is an alien world totally hostile to 
life as we know it. Although unmanned 
rockets capable of reaching the Moon 
are perfectly feasible, the requirements 
of manned spacecraft will take us to the 
limits of our present-day chemical fuels, 
and for manned flights we may need to 
await development of the atomic rocket, 
the principles of which are known now 
but the construction of which still lies 
ahead. 


The time still required to devise means 
of protecting man for a space journey 
and ensuring his safe return will not 
necessarily prevent ihe exploration of the 
nearer planets, Mars and Venus, both of 
which can be reached by unmanned 
“probe” rockets, and this is the logical 
thing to do before contemplating a 
manned expedition. These rockets will 
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almost certainly be launched well before 
the end of the present century, and may 
possibly even be ready by the 1970s. 


Little has been said in this article about 
the characteristics of the rocket as a 
vehicle, how it functions, chemical fuels, 
etc., but our prime consideration here is 
to recognise its potentialities in the 
relatively near future in order to gauge 
its effects upon mankind. 


One thing is immediately clear; the 
crew of any spaceship who emerge on an 
other world will do so as representatives 
of the Human Race, and their nationality 
is of so little importance as to be hardly 
worth mentioning. If intelligent life exists 
on other worlds, this even more potently 
underlines the thought that spaceflight 
must develop on an international basis. 
There are economic reasons for this, too, 
but the overwhelming reason lies in man 
himself, and that was the prime reason 
for the founding of the International 
Astronautical Federation, which is trying 
to bring about just this, though the diffi- 
culties of doing so must not be under- 
estimated, especially when one considers 
that rocket development generally is such 
a closely guarded military secret. How- 
ever, development work is very expensive, 
and although a single country could 
afford to launch satellites, and even send 
an unmanned rocket to the Moon, the 
subsequent developments, as far as can 
be foreseen at present, can only be under- 
taken on an international basis, and this 
is certainly an encouraging fact. 


Some people think that spaceflight is of 
no direct concern to the ordinary indi- 
vidual. Far from being true it may well 
prove to be the reverse. That this is 
already realised in some quarters can be 
gauged from the recent proposals by 
President Eisenhower that “summit” 
discussions should include deciding on 
the laws of space, and also from the fact 
that the LA.F. has created a committee 
of leading lawyers and physicists to pre- 
pare draft rules which can be submitted 
to the United Nations. 


Quite apart from immediate possible 


tensions which could be caused by the 
malfunctioning of an experimental missile 
which lands in another country or does 
damage to property, there is also the 
question of sharing and developing the 
new discoveries which will result from 
spaceflight, and there is also the subtle 
expansion of our mental horizons which. 
in the last analysis, is probably the most 
important fact of all. Spaceflight is a 
normal and natural event in the develop- 
ment of mankind. It is part of our process 
of “growing up”, and how petty our 
tribal squabbles will seem if we, in 
increasing numbers, begin to view them 
against the giant background of our 
Universe. 








Lunch Hour 
Talks 


ST. MARY WOOLNOTH 
LOMBARD STREET 


Am I my Brother’s Keeper? 


Tuesdays 

15 April Miss SUE RYDER, c.B.r. 
“Helping the Homeless” 

22 April Mr. J. H. ANDERSON 
**Feeding the Hungry” 

29 April 

REV. F. M. HODGESS ROPER 
“Christians and the United Nations” 


6 May Mr. DAVID ENNALS 
“WE, The Peoples . . .” 


Refreshments will be served in the Upper 
Vestry from 12.30 p.m. Meeting in the 
Church at 1.25 p.m. to conclude by 2 p.m. 


Arranged by the United Nations Association, 
London Regional Council, 8 Upper Belgrave 
Street, S.W.1. (SLOane 7726) 




















Action 


A PAGE OF NOTES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Whitsun Conference 

Full details of the Youth Department 
Whitsun conference are now available. This 
conference, entitled “The Changing World”, 
will be held at Spode House, near Rugeley, 
Staffs, from Friday evening. May 23rd, until 
lunch-time Monday, May 26th. Tony Gibson 
will be director of the conference and he 
will head a team of first-class speakers 
from Indonesia, Mexico and Ghana, on 
the UN and world security and on the 
UN and world economic development. The 
later part of the conference will be con- 
cerned with the individual in the changing 
world and on his or her practical participa- 
tion. There will be ample time for discus- 
sion—led by the speakers—and for contri- 
butions from the floor. 

The conference fee is 50s for the three 
days, inclusive of all meals and accommoda- 
tion from supper on Friday until lunch on 
Monday. A fares pool will operate. Twenty- 
five per cent of the conference places will 
be available for people from overseas and 
application is invited from anyone aged 
between eighteen and thirty. Space will be 
limited and you are advised to apply imme- 
diately. Full details and application forms 
are available from Robin Dixon, the Youth 
Officer, at 25 Charles Street. 


UNSA Education Conference 

UNSA will once again be organising a 
conference for training college and educa- 
tion students from May 10th to IIth in 
London. It is hoped that this year there will 
be about two hundred participants, some of 
whom will be young teachers themsetves. 
The conference title will be “Approaches to 
Education” and education in various parts 
of the world will be discussed. Further 
detaiis can be had from the UNSA Secretary 
at 25 Charles Street. 


UNA Workcamps 1958 

This year UNA’s workcamp programme 
has been expanded to give an opportunity 
to five hundred to six hundred young people 
to give practical help to refugees in a dozen 
workcamps in Austria, Germany and Britain 
between June and September. Anyone who 
would like to go and can give at least two 


weeks of their time should apply without 
delay to the International Service Depart- 
ment, 25 Charles Street. The total number 
of applicants is sure to exceed the number 
of places available but if you are eighteen 
or over, can speak German well and/or 
have building or catering experience, you 
may get a place. 


Donington redecoration 

On this page in the last issue of United 
Nations News we appealed for help in con- 
tinuing the redecoration of Donington Hall. 
Donington Hall is leased to the Ockenden 
Venture, a voluntary association which aims 
to provide a home and education in this 
country to the children of hard-core refugees 
in German refugee camps. The response to 
our appeal has been so great that we have 
been able to send a party of people every 
weekend from the beginning of February 
until now, and there is no lack of volunteers 
until right into the summer. Many thanks 
to all those who have taken part. In doing 
this work we are helping the Ockenden 
Venture to give a brighter life to these chil- 
dren whose lives until now have been lived 
in a dreary refugee camp. 


Youth Section news 

New youth sections are being formed in 
several branches with a wide variety of 
activities. Below we print a photograph of 
the float entered in the Hastings town car- 
nival by the local UNA youth section. 





The International Atomic Energy Agency 


Here is the story of a new and important 
Specialised Agency of the United Nations 


eee years ago the first chain 
reaction achieved by man was set off 
in a small improvised laboratory at the 
University of Chicago. 

Today, nuclear physics has advanced so 
far that soon atomic energy will be an 
integral part of our everyday life. This 
peaceful development of nuclear energy 
has brought in its train immense prob- 
lems, problems which the great majority 
of countries could not possibly solve by 
their own unaided efforts. 

The pressing need for action to be 
taken to use the practical application of 
atomic science to raise the general stan- 
dard of living, and to enable all countries 
to share benefits at présent confined to a 
few relatively privileged countries, has 
led to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, which 
held its first General Conference in 
Vienna from October Ist to 23rd, 1957. 


Background 

The idea of setting up such a body was 
launched on December 8th, 1953, when 
United States President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower proposed to the United 
Nations General Assembly the estab- 
lishment, under the aegis of the United 
Nations, of an international agency 
which would devote its activities exclu- 
sively to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. On December 4th, 1954, during 
its ninth session, the General Assembly 
unanimously endorsed this proposal and 
expressed the hope that the Agency would 
be established without delay, In the mean- 
time, the drafting of the Agency’s Statute 
had been undertaken in Washington by a 
group of eight States which was subse- 
quently expanded to twelve. 

Concurrently, the United Nations was 
organising the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
which met at Geneva in August 1955. For 
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the first time, scientists from every part 
of the world were able to exchange and 
compare information. Participants in the 
Conference and the general public were 
brought face to face with the virtually 
unlimited potentialities of atomic energy 
applied to improving the worid’s living 
standards. These potentialities were 
thrown into clear relief at the Geneva 
Conference. 

Against this background, an intcr- 
national conference was convened on 
September 23rd, 1956, at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York, to consider 
the draft Statute prepared by the 
negotiating group of States. After final 
revision the Statute was unanimously 
approved by the Conference on October 
26th, 1956, and during the following 
three months it was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of eighty States. 

A Preparatory Commission was set up, 
and met in New York until August 1957, 
when it moved to Vienna. The Prepara- 
tory Commission prepared recommenda- 
tions on the Agency’s structure, pro- 
gramme and budget. Its recommendations 
were for the most part approved by the 
first General Conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, held in 
Vienna, at which fifty-nine countries 
were represented. 

The General Conference examined the 
programme and budget for the Agency 
during its first year, the financing of. the 
Agency, the admission of new members, 
the Relationship Agreement between the 
Agency and the United Nations, and the 
negotiation of other similar agreements. 
On the recommendation of the Agency’s : 
Board of Governors, composed of twenty- 
three elected or designated Member 
States, it decided that the permanent 
headquarters of the Agency should be 
established in Vienna. The General Con- 
ference also approved the appointment 





by the Board of Governors of Mr. W. 
Sterling Cole as Director-General of the 
Agency for a term of four years. 


Programme of activities 

The main objective of the IAEA is to 
enable all its members to enjoy as fully 
as possible every benefit that the peaceful 
application of nuclear energy can bring 
to the world. 

The first task of the Agency is to 
establish its organisational framework 
and to begin the recruitment of its staff, 
including scientific and technical person- 
nel. It will also be necessary to obtain 
specific information on the needs of 
Member States and the resources which 
will be made available to the Agency. 

The more specific offers made by a 
number of Member States at the first 
General Conference included 5,140 kilo- 
grams of fissionable materials, approxi- 
mately 200 tons of source materials and 
training fellowships for 110 students. 

During the initial stages of its work 
the Agency will promote the use of 
radioisotopes in agriculture, industry and 
medicine. In addition, it will start pre- 
paring its long-term programmes, for 
example in the field of reactor develop- 
ment, and will study what arrangements 
need to be made in connection with the 
supply of fissionable materials and the 
establishment of safeguards, which will 
include the inspection of operations 
carried out with fissionable materials 
made available to Member States by the 
Agency to ensure that they are not 
diverted to non-pacific purposes; protec- 
tion against radioactivity; the application 
of health and safety measures; and the 
handling and disposal of reactor wastes. 

The Agency’s work during its first year 
will obviously have to be on a limited 
scale. A distinction has been made be- 
tween activities which can be started at 
once, with relatively modest resources, 
and those which will require more exten- 
sive preparation and planning. 

Owing to the world-wide shortage of 
specialists in nuclear technology, the 
Agency will need to give priority for 


some years to exchange and technical 
training programmes. 

The report submitted by the Agency 
to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations states that while it is not possible 
at the present stage “to foresee the scope 
of the Agency’s activities under each of 
its statutory functions”, it seems probable 
“that especial emphasis will be given to 
the training and exchange of specialists 
in nuclear technology, to programmes for 
promoting the interchange of informa- 
tion, particularly in regard to the use of 
radioisotopes. . . .” On the basis of the 
experience which it acquires in imple- 
menting its initial programmes, the 
Agency will prepare a long-term opera- 
tional plan for providing assistance to 
Member States in underdeveloped areas, 
which will be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the General Conference in 
1959. 

The Agency will co-ordinate a large 
number of activities to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, with a 
view to achieving the objectives of the 
IAEA: “To accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, 
health and prosperity throughout the 
world.” 


Konzerthaus, Vienna, scene of the first 
General Conference of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 
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Here is a view of Canada, where there 


is to be a General Election 


Canada’s International Role 


by W. F. GUTTERIDGE 


js June 1957 a Conservative government 
came to power in Canada for the first 
time in twenty years: a few months later 
the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to 
Mr. Lester Pearson, Minister of External 
Affairs in the previous government. These 
two events taken together provide an 
exceptionally good opportunity for at- 
tempting an assessment of Canada’s role 
in world affairs in recent years. It is not 
that any drastic change of policy is likely 
to be brought about by the new govern- 
ment or that Mr. Pearson’s honour is a 
strictly personal one—he could not have 
justified its award without an enlight- 
ened public opinion behind him—but 
simply that the last ten anxious years 
have been favourable to Canada’s rise 
as a “middle” power of exceptional 
influence. 

In 1924, at Geneva, a French Canadian 
Senator told Europe that Canadians lived 
“in a fireproof house, far from inflam- 
mable materials” and that, for that 
reason, his country saw no reason to 
become involved in other people’s affairs 
or to undertake outside obligations. In 
a book published in 1955 on “The British 
Commonwealth”, Professor Underhill, a 
distinguished Canadian historian, saw fit 
to write, “Canada is the member of the 
Commonwealth that has carried furthest 
the tendency to develop contacts and 
commitments outside the Common- 
wealth.” The implication is that a 
revolution in Canada’s external policy 
has taken place over the intervening 
thirty years. What are the factors which 
have brought the total change about? 

In the 1920s, as the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 and its offspring the Statute 
of Westminster 1931 showed, Canada still 
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felt it necessary to be asserting her inde- 
pendence of Britain: today the position 
has been reversed and it is economic 
domination by the United States which 
she is struggling to avoid. Her geographi- 
cal isolation has, moreover, been gradu- 
ally broken down first by air-power and 
now by the threat of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. Over the same period 
a more or less final reconciliation between 
British and French Canadians has taken 
place in the face of the Second World 
War and the threat of Communism. The 
French Canadians’ traditional distrust of 
the United States has been reinforced 
and it was Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King’s great achievement that in 1939 he 
brought a united Canada into war in 
support of Britain whilst the United 
States still remained aloof. 

Not only were these interests and 
compulsions at work but national prestige 
also demanded the working out of prin- 
ciples of international behaviour even 
though actual entanglement was rare. The 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict in 1935 brought 
this attitude to the fore and by that time 
the embryo Department of External 
Affairs, of which the total strength was 
only twenty-one in 1918, was strong 
enough to provide a constructive response. 
“These Canadian eggheads” have won a 
great reputation and are today 1,500 
strong and man thirty-seven embassies as 
well as UN and other delegations, and 
High Commissioners offices in the 
Commonwealth. 

These highly trained officials have 
served the particular cause of the 
Canadian/U.S. relationship well. The 
United States is committed to the defence 
of Canada, and Canada depends upon 





good relations between that country, 
Britain and the rest of the Common- 
wealth. To Canada, NATO, which also 
embraces France, her other sentimental 
tie, is especially welcome. When called 
upon to fight in the Korean War Canada 
reconciled her immediate interests by 
pooling her air transport with the United 
States and contributing a Brigade to the 
Commonwealth Division. On the other 
hand, if she is not consulted by America 
she feels under no obligation to act, 
whereas the Suez crisis showed that she 
was prepared to go to almost any lengths 
to restore co-operation with Britain even 
though not herself guilty of any breach. 


Canada’s foreigi: policy 

The urgent desire for Commonwealth 
co-operation does not mean that Canada 
wants an agreed foreign policy with the 
other members. Apart from the question 
of practicability, MacKenzie King once 
remarked that such a policy wou!d run 
counter to effective world security. In 
fact, throughout the organisation's life 
Canada has been determined to make 
the United Nations work. Contrary to 
the advice of her American friends she 
recognised Communist China in 1949, nor 
can she see any future in UN if groups 
in it apply the “blackball” to candidates 
for tactical reasons. It was she who 
resolved the membership deadlock in 
1955. 

Canada’s constructive attitude towards 
UN has been accompanied by a new 
consciousness of the importance of Asia. 
This was brought about by the realisation, 
after the achievement of independence 
by India, Pakistan and Ceylon in 1947, 
that these nations might well provide “a 
genuine bridge of understanding between 
the East and the West”, provided there 
was a genuine willingness to “recognise 
the equality of all nations”. As a former 
colony Canada has found an ability to 
sympathise with the attitudes of newly 
independent states, even though she does 
not always share them, and with <heir 
desire to run the affairs of their own 
continent. It is probably because of this 


understanding that Canada is not a 
member of SEATO but a prominent 
supporter of the Colombo plan. In this 
way she has by disinterested friendliness 
been able to develop a special relation- 
ship with India which bore fruit last 
November during the Suez crisis. This 
relationship probably made practicable 
the initiative which Canada took in 
organising the UN Emergency Force and 
providing nearly one-third of its total 
personnel. 

So after an isolationist phase Canada 
can claim to have developed a foreign 
police of unique virility, because she is 
at the same time essential to Britain and 
the United States and racially unself- 
conscious in her dealings with coloured 
people. It is perhaps her overt faith in 
the multi-racial Commonwealth that has 
more than anything else given her, as a 
country with a comparatively small 
population, the necessary prestige to 
carry far-sighted policies through. 





WFUNA INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Palais des Nations, Geneva 


WED 23 JULY TO THU 31 JULY 


Theme: “Human Rights — Target 
and Achievement.” 


Full Board and Accommodation at 
Ecole Internationale . . £16 


Bed and Breakfast only, at Masaryk 
Student Hostel . ‘ Sten 


Return Fares: Mid-week night 
plane, £20 10s.; 2nd class rail via 
Newhaven/ Dieppe, £15 10s. 


Further particulars from: 
UNA, 25 CHARLES STREET, W.1. 














Here is the story of a country baby born with the 


United Nations acting as midwife 


“Floating” a New Country 
PROBLEMS FACING SOMALILAND 


by J. Avery Joyce 


greene a “new” country for 
independence is no simple matter. 
As the day of their independence draws 
closer, the people of Somaliland are 
looking to the United Nations to help 
them over a “sea of troubles”. For one 
thing, foreign aid on a _ considerable 
scale must soon be forthcoming if their 
country is to become independent in 
1960, and then join the UN as a 
full - fledged member. Notwithstanding 
improvements recently made _ while 
Somaliland has been under trusteeship, 
the territory has been facing a continuing 
budgetary deficit and an adverse trade 
balance. 


Ten-year trusteeship 


Somaliland, a former Italian colony, 
was placed under trusteeship by a UN 
decision in 1949 and Italy was naturally 
appointed the administering authority. 
At the end of the ten-year trusteeship 
period, Somaliland is due to become a 
sovereign independent state. Comprising 
an area of 150,000 square miles and 
bordering on Ethiopia and _ British 
Somaliland on the west and the Indian 
Ocean on the east, much of the land is 
arid and a large proportion of its 
1,300,000 poulation are nomads or semi- 
nomads, agriculture and livestock being 
the main sources of livelihood. 


General Election 

Preparations are now underway for a 
General Election later this year for a 
Constituent Assembly which will draw 
up a Constitution for the future state. 
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After the adoption of this Constitution, 
a head of state is to be elected and 
Somaliland will have, by the end of 
1958, all the essentials of independent 
statehood. Certain of the Somali political 
parties are asking that the elections be 
organised under the supervision of the 
United Nations, as was the case, two 
years ago, with the former Gold Coast 
British Colony. Hence, the visiting mission 
has emphasised the importance of com- 
pleting a census so that elections can 
take place under the most favourable 
and “unquestionable” conditions, and a 
uniform system of registration of voters 
established throughout the territory. 


Economic problems 

But what are Somaliland’s chief econ- 
omic problems? Assisted by experts from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the mission asserts 
that any rapid gain in output is unlikely 
before 1960 and, in the absence of con- 
tinuing financial aid after 1960, drastic 
cuts in public expenditure and imports 
would have to be planned right away 
That is a severe blow to a “new” country 
facing the rigours of independence. The 
Somalis are, of course, most concerned 
over this prospect and beg that the 
United Nations will assist them in solving 
their economic problems. They estimate 
that the territory will require between 
four and five million dollars for a period 
of about ten years after 1960, in order to 
meet the cost of normal growth and 
development. Everyone agrees that it is 
on the basis of farming and animal hus- 
bandry that a sound working economy 





must be built, and it is the policy of 
the Somali Government to improve the 
standard of living of the farming and 
pastoral population and thus to enable it 
to contribute more effectively toward the 
support of the state. 


SUNFED 

It is to meet such a case as this—and 
the problems of Somaliland are dupli- 
cated throughout the whole of Africa and 
Asia—that all the Afro- Asian nations 
have been for years urging with unabated 
earnestness the establishment of SUN- 
FED (the proposed Special UN Fund 
for Economic Development), only to 
meet with the implacable opposition of 
the United States and Britain; who, for 
the first time, at the last UN Assembly, 
offered a trifling pittance by the way of 
additional technical: assistance (about 
$30,000,000 in cash all told) to meet the 
insistent ‘claims of the have-not nations. 
Now that Russia, at the recent Cairo 
Conference, has unmistakably come for- 
ward to help the Afro-Asians to stand on 
their own feet, the U.S. and British 
Gvuvernments might well have second 
thoughts about their misconceived anti- 
SUNFED policy. It looks as if the two 
major Western Powers will soon be 


a 


Mogadiscio, 
ca o 

Somaliland 
situated on 


the shores of 
the Indian 
Ocean, — 


needing the UN as much as UN needs 
them. 


Social conditions 

Turning, finally,to the progress achieved 
in such fields as the raising of the status 
of women, the drafting of a labour code, 
the health services and the expansion of 
the educational system, the UN mission 
was on firmer ground. The emerging role 
of the Somali women which was receiving 
increasing support among the men, es- 
pecially impressed the mission; but, so 
far, primary schools function only in the 
towns and the more important villages. 
The vast majority of school-age children 
are not therefore reached by the school 
system, while secondary and vocational 
schools are limited to Mogadiscio, the 
capital. Since education is the basis of an 
effective democracy, the mission urged 
that immediate consideration should be 
given to the opening of secondary schools 
in the most important centres at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

Somaliland should be closely watched 
as a typical case-history of how far the 
Western world keeps its “sacred trust”, 
under the terms of the UN Charter, to the 
Afro-Asian peoples who may quite soon 
hold the balance of peace in the world. 





Norwegian and Canadian soldiers at the airfield at Sudy Bay. 
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Troops at Port Said harbour. 





Something that has work 


THE UNIT 
EMERGE 


The UN Emergency Force i 
Egypt consists of nearly 6,000 
men from Brazil, Canada, Col 
ombia, Denmark, Finland, Indiz 
Norway, Sweden and Yugoslaviz 

The speed with which this 
force was assembled and its 
efficient police action in 
troubled area is an outstanding 
achievement of the United 
Nations. But UNA Gereral 








UNEF patrolling the 
Port Said. 


Troops of the UN Emergency Force at a wayside bivouac. 





NATIONS 
Y FORCE 


Council has urged that a more 
permanent body is needed and 
has called on H.M. Government 
to propose that under Article 
98 of the Charter the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations 
be instructed to raise by indi- 
vidual recruitment a United 
Nations Guard Force of 20,000 
which would owe its allegiance 
only to the United Nations. 








Friendliness between the different nationalities 
is the keynote of UNEF. 
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Taking UNA 


T is first light. All is quiet. Three men 

and a woman lie huddled in their 
beds, each fearful of what the day will 
bring. What grim horror awaits them? 


Have the inhabitants been warned? 
Will they put up the same mad resistance 
as last time? And will the weather frus- 
trate their plans? 


Stealthily, they move toward the 
assembly point. Each eye is lit by the 
light of battle. Had they not been men of 
courage and determination they would 
not have been selected for this daring 
escapade. 

Today is D-Day; the date of the UNA 
Commando raid on Derby. 


The Commando technique, used to 
great advantage by the Church, is a new 
one to UNA and very much an experi- 
ment at chis stage. It is part of our 
present attempt to swell the membership 
of the United Nations Association, and 
thus to increase our influence and our 
stability. 

We will be in Derby for three days 
and during that time the team of visiting 
speakers, working together with the 
branch committee, will attend a recep- 
tion by the Mayor and a final meeting 
arranged by the branch, lead house-to- 
house canvassing on two evenings, call 
on many of the leading citizens to invite 
their support for UNA, and address the 
following meetings: the Rotary Club, 
the International Friendship League, the 
Old Age Pensioners’ Association, an 
assembly of local ministers and clergy, 
the Fabian Society, Toc H, a youth club, 
two Co-operative Guilds, three factory 
meetings, two trade union branch meet- 
ings, three Church societies, an open-air 
meeting in the market-place, six schools 
and a 6th form conference. 


Advance publicity 

In addition, during the week there is 
an exhibition at the Art Gallery and one 
or two window displays. The advance 
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to the People 


publicity has been good; apart from 
diary notes the local evening paper 
accepted an article on UNA during the 
week before the campaign. 

Derby is fifth of the Commando weeks 
and there are ten more to go before the 
membership campaign ends in December. 
We hope, in each place, not only to 
increase the numerical strength of the 
branch, but to find active workers to join 
the committee. 

But Commando teams are visiting only 
fifteen of UNA’s 600 local branches. The 
real success of the membership campaign 
will depend on the activities organised 
by the remaining branches—and the 
interest and support of the readers of 
United Nations News. If every reader 
were to persuade just one friend to join 
our membership would leap almost to 
100,000. The effect of this would be 
enormous. It would act as a tonic to our 
sister societies in other countries; it 
would be noted with respect by the 
Foreign Office at the time of our next 
deputation; it would give a _ healthy 
stability to our finances. 

Are you doing all you can to help? 
Apart from that one friend I mentioned 
(and it would be grand if you could 
persuade them to use the Covenant form 
on the back page) have you offered your 
services to the local branch? I’m sure 
they would greatly value your help. 


Organisations can help 


One practical step you can take. Can 
you persuade a society with which you 
are associated — Church, trade union, 
political party—to have a UNA speaker 
at one of their meetings. This is un- 
doubtedly the best way of getting our 
message across to intelligent, responsible 
people—and of enrolling members, too. 

It seems that so far few branches have 
made plans for a house-to-house canvass 
for members, though those that have 
tried this method have produced good 
results. Welwyn Garden City report 50 





members enrolled from 140 houses. That 
is just above average, I would say. 

Like most things, it is the first attempt 
that is so frightening, but you will find it 
very rewarding after a time. And amus- 
ing, too! “Oh no, we couldn’t; we're 
Baptists.” “Yes, that’s all right, we joined 
in 1933.” “No, I don’t believe in war.” 

One of the objections to house-to- 
house enrolment is that people join with- 
out any serious intention of becoming 
active members. That is partly true. 
During the compaign in Portsmouth one 
woman said, “I’m very interested but the 
whole family is emigrating to Canada 
this week.” “I wish you well,” I said, “but 
escaping won't help. You're departure 
doesn't lessen the problems of the world.” 
She joined. 

Apart from the additions to the branch 
records, I am sure that house-to-house 
canvassing is a most useful way of letting 
ordinary people know that there are men 
and women who really care about the 
United Nations. 


A coffee party 

One other suggestion—an _ activity 
which you can organise yourself. Invite 
ten or a dozen people for coffee and 
biscuits, to play bridge or whist, watch 
a particular T.V. show, or just to talk. 
Select your guests from people whom 
you think should be interested in UNA, 
particularly newcomers to the area with- 
out too many commitments; but you must 
let them know that you have’ an ulterior 
motive. The motive is, of course, to tell 
them about UNA and enlist their sup- 
port. li is a remarkably painless method 
of finding new members. 

[he last war was not won by com- 
mando raids and the bold exploits of the 
few. It was the faithful service of the 
many. The very term “commando” re- 
minds us of those words of Churchill in 
1940: “This war could easily have been 
prevented if the League of Nations had 
been used with courage and with loyalty.” 
It is a lot of courage and loyalty we need 
now in support of the United Nations. 


Southend-on-Sea Commando Week Poster Competition. The judges study the winning 
entries. (Mr. Evans, UNA; Mr. Hardy, Principal, School of Art; Mr. Greenwood, Assistant 
Education Officer; Mr. Helliwell, Curator, Museum and Art Gallery.) 

(From Southend Standard) 
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POLITICAL 

Disarmament. On November 14th the 
twelfth Assembly approved the 23-power 
resolution endorsing the Western proposals 
presented to the London session of the 
disarmament sub-committee earlier in the 
year and urging that the sub-committee be 
convened “as soon as feasible’. (See United 
Nations News, January, p. 22.) The resolution 
was passed by 56 to 9 with 15 abstentions. 
The Assembly also approved unanimously 
a Belgian proposal asking that world-wide 
publicity be given to the dangers of the arms 
race. M. Kuznetzov, first Soviet deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, had warned 
delegates on November 4th that his govern- 
ment would not continue to take part in the 
work of the Disarmament Commission and 
its sub-committee unless their composition 
was changed; and in an attempt to meet the 
Soviet view a further resolution was put 
forward on November 17th by Canada, 
Japan, India, Sweden and Yugoslavia pro- 
posing the enlargement of the Disarmament 
Commission from 12 to 25 members. The 
new members suggested were: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Poland, Tunisia and Yugoslavia. 
Mr. Kuznetsov however indicated that the 
U.S.S.R. would not agree to a commission 
which did not have parity between “pro- 
Western” and Communist or non-committed 
countries. 


Israel and the Arab States. At the end of 
November Jordan protested against the 
Israelis’ inclusion of petrol supplies in their 
regular fortnightly convoy supplying the 
civilian force on Mount Scopus, an Israeli 
enclave in Jordanian territory north-east of 
Jerusalem, Jordanian authorities alleged that 
the petrol was to be used for compressors 
in building hillside fortifications; and when 
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the acting head of the UN Truce Super- 
visory Organisation, Colonel Byron Leary, 
ruled that the petrol—used, according to the 
Israelis, to operate an electric generator— 
did not violate the truce, they declared him 
persona non grata. On December Ist the 
Secretary-General flew to the Middle East 
to confer with King Hussein and Mr. Ben 
Gurion, and four days later a communiqué 
was issued stating that arrangements had 
been made for the resumption of convoys 
to Mount Scopus. Mr. Hammarskjold also 
arranged for further negotiations between 
the two sides to be conducted with the help 
of his personal representative, Dr. Urrutia 
of Colombia. 


UN Emergency Force. In November the 
twelfth Assembly agreed that the Force 
should be financed by all UN members on 
a regular percentage basis, and authorised 
the Secretary-General to spend up to $13.5 
million on UNEF up to the end of 1957 
and a maximum of $25 million beyond that 
date. 


Kashmir. In December the Security Council 
agreed to ask Dr. Frank Graham, a fermer 
mediator in the Kashmir dispute, to renew 
his eiforts to bring about further demili- 
tarisation in the area so as to facilitate the 
holding of a plebiscite. Dr. Graham left for 
Asia in January. 


Algeria. In November the Asian-African 
bloc demanded a specific endorsement of 
negotiations in accordance with the principle 
of self-determination for Algeria, The 
Political Committee split, 37 to 37, on this 
proposal, and no resolution was forwarded 
to the pienary Assembly. At the eleventh 
hour a group of Latin-American, West 
European and Asian delegates, with Canada 
taking the main initiative, worked out a 
compromise proposal sufficiently general in 





tone to prove acceptable to eighty members. 
The resolution, adopted without debate on 
December 10th, expressed the wish that 
pourparlers would be entered into by both 
* sides and took note of the offer of good 
offices made by Morocco and Tunisia. 
France did not take part in the vote and 
South Africa was absent. 


French-Tunisian dispute. On February 
18th the Security Council met to consider 
Tunisia’s protest at the “act of aggression” 
committed by France in bombing Safiet- 
Sidi-Youssef, It adjourned pending the out- 
come of the offer of good offices by the 
U.S. and Britain. 


Sudan-Egyptian border dispute. On Feb- 
ruary 21st the Security Council met at the 
request of the Sudan to consider Egypt's 
claim of sovereignty over two Sudanese 
border districts and demand that their 
inhabitants should vote in the Egyptian 
plebiscite on that day. At the meeting the 
Egyptian delegate said that his government 
had decided to postpone settlement of the 
frontier question until after the Sudanese 
elections on February 27th, and that nego- 
tiations to settle “all undecided questions” 
would begin after the new Sudanese govern- 
ment was chesen. The Council «hen ad- 
journed, leaving the question on its agenda. 


Cyprus. A Greek resolution, asking for the 
fourth time that Cyprus should be given 
self-determination, failed to gain a two-thirds 
majority at the twelfth Assembly. Voting 
was 31 to 23 with 24 abstentions. 


West New Guinea. A proposal inviting the 
Netherlands and Indonesia to resume nego- 
tiations on West New Guinea (West Irian) 
also failed to receive a two-thirds majority. 


South Africa. The twelfth Assembly again 
called on South Africa to revise its apartheid 
policy in the light of the principles of the 
Charter, and appealed for negotiations 
between India, Pakistan and South Africa 
on the problem of Indians in the Union. 


Korea. The twelfth Assembly made its 
now usual appeal for free elections and 
a “unified, independent and democratic 
Korea”; and also voted to bring the work 
of the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency 
to an end by June 1958. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Economic Commission for Africa. At the 
end of November the twelfth Assembly 


agreed that an Economic Commission fo! 
Africa should be set up on the same lines 
as the regional commissions for Europe. 
Latin America, Asia and the Far East. 


Technical Assistance and Economic De- 
velopment. At the end of November the 
United States delegate to the UN suggested 
that a Speciaf Projects Fund should be set 
up as an extension to the Technical Assist- 
ance Programme, financed by voluntary 
governmental contributions plus matching 
sums from benefiting countries. This, in the 
American view, should take the place of the 
Special UN Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED), and _ should finance 
schemes for surveying resources in under- 
developed countries, for training adminis- 
trators, and for initiating industrial research. 
In addition, the U.S. delegate suggested that 
the regular technical assistance budget 
should be increased to $50 million a year. 
To both of these projects his government 
was prepared to subscribe one-third of the 
total funds. On December 12th the Assembly 
agreed unanimously to the establishment of 
the Special Fund, to be administered by a 
chief executive officer and an executive body 
whose membership would be_ divided 
equally between major contributing countries 
and less developed countries. . . . In January 
a UN survey mission, headed by General 
Wheeler, completed field investigations into 
the possibility of developing the lower 
Mekong river basin in the S.E. Asian 
countries of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Viet-Nam, In mid-February it recommended 
a five-year $9.2 million programme for the 
collection of basic data; and these recom- 
mendations were accepted by a committee 
of the four countries concerned. The United 
States offered to finance the programme. 


LEGAL 

Portuguese Possessions in India. On 
November 26th the International Court 
ruled that it was competent to hear 
Portugal's claim against India for right of 
passage between Damao and two other 
small Portuguese enclaves north of Bombay. 


Law of the Sea. An 85-nation conference 
of plenipotentiaries met in Geneva on 
February 24th to evolve the first compre- 
hensive agreement on the law of the sea. 
The conference was expected to last for 
nine weeks. 
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|b pee KATHLEEN COURTNEY'S diary for this winter must bear a striking 
resemblance to Bradshaw’s railway guide. One day at Plymouth, another at 
Blackpool, public meetings at Barrow-in-Furness, Chester, Salisbury, Doncaster and 
a dozen other places are all fitted into half as many weeks, together with frequent 
UNA committees in London. At every meeting Dame Kathleen has warmed with her 
own deep sense of humanity the hearts of those who heard her—no matter how thick 
the snow may have been falling outside. Always she has shattered complacency and 
illusions, marshalled an army of facts in support of her arguments and, by her own 
example, challenged her audience to think more clearly and work harder. 

Anyone who has been privileged to hear her could not have failed to share the 
Executive Committee’s astonishment to learn that it would be her 80th birthday that 
Dame Kathleen was to celebrate on March 11th. At a luncheon party given in her 
honour by the Officers and Executive Committee later in the month they conveyed to 
Dame Kathleen the warmest congratulations and good wishes of the whole Association. 

Miss Courtney first joined the Executive Committee of the League of Nations Union 
in 1928 and, from then onwards, it is to the LNU, to the London International Assembly 
with Lord Cecil, Jan Masaryk and Senateur Henri Rolin during the war, and to UNA 
and WFUNA since 1945 that she has devoted nearly the whole of her time. In public 
recognition of her services to our cause Miss Courtney was made in 1946 a Commander 
and in 1952 a Dame Commander of the Order of the British Empire. Since 1951 she has 
been a Joint President of UNA, first with Dr. Gilbert Murray and now with Maijor- 
General Lyne. 





Here is the story of the Special United Nations 


Fund for Economic Development 
— the snags and difficulties 


SUNFED POSTPONED 


Some reasons why 


by GORDON EVANS 


ger General Assembly last December 
unanimously adopted a _ resolution 
deciding to establish a Special Fund as 
an extension to UN technical assistance 
activities. $100 million was suggested as 
being the probable maximum for the 
Fund. A Preparatory Committee of 
sixteen countries was set up to make 
arrangements for the Fund which it is 
intended to establish as from January Ist, 
1959. It will be financed by voluntary 
contributions from governments and 
others and will be used inter alia for 
carrying out intensive surveys of water, 
mineral and potential power resources, 
the establishment of regional training 
institutes in public administration, statis- 
tics, technology and industrial research 
and productivity centres. An example of 
the type of survey essential as a pre- 
liminary to investment, which it would 
make possible, is that for the Mekong 
River project. 

The resolution implicitly leaves the 
door open for the eventual setting up of 
SUNFED, the long-debated Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development, “as and when resources 
prospectively available are considered by 
the General Assembly to be sufficient . . .” 
It represents a compromise between the 
great majority of members, the under- 
developed countries and a few indus- 
trialised countries such as France and the 
Netherlands who wanted an immediate 
decision to establish SUNFED without 
waiting for internationally agreed dis- 
armament, as against the United States 
who had proposed a counter-plan since, 


in the view of their delegation, the 
SUNFED proposal stood no chance of 
securing the approval of Congress. 
Britain and Canada also opposed an 
immediate decision to establish SUNFED 
on the grounds that without American 
support it could make little significant 
contribution to the needs of under- 
developed countries and would result 
only in disillusionment. 

The new Special Fund will discharge 
mainly different functions from those 
envisaged for SUNFED. It will prepare 
the ground to facilitate normal invest- 
ment, whether public or private. It will 
fill an important gap, hitherto unprovided 
for, between the Technical Assistance 
Programme and the International Bank, 
the International Finance Corporation 
and other investing bc ‘ies. The decision 
to establish it must be regarded therefore 
as a valuable forward step of a concrete 
and practical nature. 


SUNFED a non-starter with 
Congress 

Nevertheless, the indefinite postpone- 
ment of SUNFED after nearly seven 
years of discussion and effort, must be 
felt as a deep disappointment by all who 
have at heart the strengthening of the 
United Nations for the war on want. By 
none is it felt more acutely than by those 
many Americans, inside and outside the 
Administration and in the US delegation, 
who see the need for SUNFED and over 
the years have done everything in their 
power to gain Congress support for it. 
The fact has to be faced, however, that 
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it is likely to become more and more 
difficult to get United States aid for 
United Nations schemes. Congress is 
increasingly against the idea of a Fund 
to which America would be the chief 
contributor, but which would be con- 
trolled by a majority of small countries 
making little or no contribution. A plan 
whereby a body over which America 
would have no veto, would be empowered 
to give away American money indis- 
criminately to friends and foes alike is a 
“non-starter” with Congress opinion. 


America and Britain prefer 
private enterprise 

A further explanation of America’s 
attitude is the increasing emphasis which 
is being placed upon private enterprise 
and private investment for developing 
underdeveloped countries as against inter- 
governmental grants and loans. This 
strengthening trend could be illustrated 
in many convincing ways but in none 
more explicitly than Vice - President 
Nixon’s address to the International 
Industrial Development Conference at 
San Francisco, October 1957. Mr. Nixon 
said: “. . . the most productive source 
of economic progress is private rather 
than government enterprise. . . . I say this 
fully recognising that there . . . is an 
important place for government action. 
. . » But government capital is in a sense 
crisis capital. . . . In many nations the 
pattern of economic development is 
being shaped for a century ahead. If 
this pattern is statist, then human free- 
dom will be the loser. . . . We should 
channel more of our governmental 
financial operations abroad through 
private investors and enterprises, U.S. 
and foreign. . . . Its primary purpose 
{the new U.S. $300 million development 
fund] should be to channel funds into 
private enterprises. .. .” 

This strengthening emphasis helps to 
explain why America and Britain, two 
years ago, whilst withholding support 
from SUNFED, decided to support the 
establishment of the International Finance 
Corporation for the purpose of facilitating 
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private investment and enterprise. This 
orientation away from governmental 
financing and international agencies is 
equally true of Britain. In the White 
Paper, The United Kingdom's Role in 
Commonwealth Development, it is stated 
that: “H.M. Government considers that 
it is through the investment of privately- 
owned funds in the Commonwealth that 
the United Kingdom has made in the past 
and should continue to make its most 
valuabie contribution to Commonwealth 
economic development.” “. . . the special 
responsibility which H.M. Government 
has for colonial dependencies ceases 
when they achieve independence. The 
Government, therefore, does not envisage 
government - to - government loans as a 
normal means of assisting such countries. 
Their interests can better be served if they 
build up their own credit and make use 
of the facilities for raising money on the 
London m?rket or elsewhere.” “It is the 
policy of H.M. Government that the 
Colonial Development Corporation . . 
should not invest money in new schemes 
in any territory after independence.” But, 
as the Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs stated in the House of Lords 
(July 17th, 1957), it is hoped that “in the 
independent Commonwealth territories, 
where the [governmental] Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation cannot operate, 
the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company, a private enterprise corpora- 
tion, might step in and do the job”. 


Obstacles to increased British 
lending 

Whatever the economic justification for 
placing this emphasis upon private enter- 
prise (in which risk investments are 
made from private savings) the Labour 
Party and others who wish to see Britain 
on moral and political grounds allocate 
1 per cent of her national income (some 
£180 million) annually to underdeveloped 
countries, are faced with some difficult 
problems. London is the banking and 
financial centre of the sterling area. Over 
£4,000 million belonging to other coun- 
tries, mostly Commonwealth, is banked 





in Britain and is repayable on demand 
or at short notice. The money is used 
partly as backing for local currencies, 
partly for the settlement of debts between 
other sterling countries, partly to pay for 
goods and services purchased in Britain 
and partly for the purchase of foreign 
currencies to settle debts outside the 
sterling area. Many underdeveloped 
countries wishing to use sterling to 
finance their development programmes 
have it in their power at any time to draw 
down their balances in London. .Also if 
they choose they can bank their foreign 
exchange earnings elsewhere. 
Responsibility for managing this tre- 
mendous debt is regarded by some econ- 
omists as a millstone around Britain’s 
neck, a veritable “sword of Damocles”. In 
authoritative quarters it is being said that 
Britain is already heavily over-committed, 
that she has over-expanded her activities 
as a provider of long-term capital. For 
example, Mr. R. R. Neild, Fellow of 
Trinity College, * Cambridge, formerly 
Director of Research to the UN Econ- 
omic Commission for Europe, writes in 
the District Bank Review: “. . . the con- 
clusion seems inescapable that steps will 
have to be taken to check the capital 
outflow, at least for the next few years, 
so that a larger part of whatever sur- 
pluses are earned on current account is 
devoted to the reduction of the Sterling 
balances and to raising the reserves.” . . . 


“We have been investing abroad far in 
excess of the rate that could be regarded 
as prudent. . . .” Similarly, Sir Oliver 
Franks, Chairman of Lloyds Bank Ltd.. 
said in January: “.. . it is the plain duty 
of the United Kingdom and other sterling 
countries so to arrange their affairs that 
a reasonable rate of rebuilding of the 
reserves takes clear precedence over other 
objects of policy, however desirable in 
themselves.”* “. . . the rebuilding of the 
sterling reserves stands in direct competi- 
tion with rapid development in the coun- 
tries of the sterling area. . . .” Similar 
examples of authoritative advice could 
be multiplied many times. 

When one considers the implications 
of the 7 per cent Bank Rate, designed to 
attract capital into Brit:.in; the resignation 
of the Chancellor and the Treasury team 
over £50 million, more or less; the pre- 
carious knife-edge of the balance of pay- 
ments, and the steady erosion of the 
pound’s purchasing power (with the 
resulting loss to holders of sterling), the 
difficulties of raising our present level of 
grants and loans so as to channel £180 
million, to be made good in unrequited 
exports, to the underdeveloped countries 
appear formidable indeed. Big moral and 
political changes, as well as economic 
changes, will be necesasry if Labour's 
pledge is to be redeemed. 


* My italics.—G. E. 





less than three hours 





Travel abroad this season has taken to the skies but for six years B.E.A. and 
Swissair have carried UNA’s Summer School visitors to and from Geneva in 


Leave London August |3th; back August 26th 


Going abroad this Summer? 


If so, why not write to 25 Charles Street, W.! for 
UNA’s Summer School leaflet 


All-in price 42 Guineas (rail 40 Guineas): Geneva - Interlaken - Berne 








POLICY PAGE 


ARMAMENTS 

Ee principal subject exercising the 

minds of the Executive Committee 
and the Council during the early part of 
1958 has been the arms race—the danger 
that the Great Powers may soon begin 
the mass production of long-range 
nuclear missiles and other powers the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons of all 
kinds. 

After a strong plea to H.M. Govern- 
ment in December to support at the 
NATO conference the idea of a neutral 
zone in Europe (as proposed in World 
Agenda) and to go slow on the provision 
of nuclear weapons to other countries, 
the Council in February called on the 
Government to “use its utmost en- 
deavours to bring about top-level nego- 
tiations” and urged the Government “to 
demonstrate the strength of its convic- 
tions in this matter by announcing that, 
pending negotiations, we would 

(a) make no further tests of hydrogen 
bombs; 

(b) suspend the actual implementation 
of any agreement for the establish- 
ment of missile bases on our terri- 
tory; 

(c) suspend patrol flights of British 
aeroplanes equipped with nuclear 
weapons; 

(d)not provide nuclear weapons for 
any other country.” 

The resolution went on to suggest that, 
as a first step toward a general disarma- 
ment convention, an attempt should be 
made by negotiation to reach agreement 
on the establishment of a zone in Central 
Europe, including both parts of Germany 
“freed under international inspection, 
first from nuclear weapons and, at a later 
stage, from all foreign forces”. Other 
aims to be sought through negotiation 
were a ban on the export of armaments 
to the Middle East, a non-aggression pact 
between the NATO and the Warsaw 
Treaty Powers reaffirming their obliga- 
tions under the UN Charter, the aboli- 
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tion of the manufacturing of nuclear 
weapons and the establishment of an 
international system of inspection. 

This resolution was immediately 
brought to the attention of the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary and the 
Leader of the Opposition and was pub- 
licised in the Press. 


ARAB REFUGEES 

The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) 
is facing a grave financial crisis which 
may mean that by July the whole educa- 
tional programme will have to be cut to 
maintain even a minimum level of feed- 
ing. In view of the fact that Britain pays 
about 20 per cent of the amount at 
present received by UNRWA, the Execu- 
tive Committee felt that it could not call 
for a larger contribution from this coun- 
try, but the Director-General has been 
in correspondence with other UNAs in 
the hope of securing larger contributions 
from other countries. 


PEACEFUL ATOMS 

The Executive Committee in January 
welcomed the Italian Government's assur- 
ances that the uranium supplied to her 
by Britain as fuel for atomic power 
stations, would not be used for the manu- 
facture of weapons. The Committee wel- 
comed the decision of the Italians to open 
their factories for inspection, and urged 
that the inspection in this and similar 
cases should be carried out by the 
inspectorate of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency set up by the United 
Nations. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 

A letter went to the Commonwealth 
Relations Minister prior to the debate in 
Parliament asking H.M. Government that 
further action on the Federal Electoral 
Bill should be postponed until the matter 
had been considered by a full constitu- 
tional conference. 





The °*A” 


General Council 


This year’s General Council, the Associa- 
tion’s annual conference which is the final 
authority for policy, will be held in Buxton 

_Muring the weekend of July 11th, 12th and 
13th. Ii should prove attractive as Buxton 
is not only a lovely resort but also a town 
which knows how to play the good host to 

! Visitors. : 

Every Branch is entitled to be represented 
at General Council and, if it possibly can, 
should be. By now Secretaries will have had 
all necessary papers. These contained a 
“timetable” which is here reprinted to assist 
committees in choosing their own dates of 
meeting: 

May 12th. To reach H.Q.: resolutions; 
nominations of Officers and Executive; 
amendments to Rules 

May 30th. Dispatch of preliminary agenda 
and voting papers from H.Q. 

June 17th. Amendments and urgency 
resolutions to reach H.Q. 

July 3rd. Dispatch of final agenda from 
H.Q. 

When the 1957 Council was held in 
Bournemouth, branches in the South had 
the advantage over distance. This year that 
passes to the North which will have less 
excuse for not being represented at Buxton. 


Bournemouth Quintet 


Bournemouth’s membership campaign has 
brought in the entire Groves family. Mr. 
Charles Groves is, of course, the famous 
conductor of the Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra and he and his wife, their son 
Jonathan, and daughters Mary and Sally 
have all become members. Wisely Mrs. 
Hilary Groves writes: “I feel strongly that 
the next generation must think in terms of 
the world and not merely of their own 
country.” 


Think it over 


Buxton will see the revival of the “little 
Summer School” which so _ successfully 
occupied the days immediately preceding 
General Council when this was held in 
Harrogate, in Cambridge, and in London. 
Though. it is a little early to see the final 
shape of this programme, the School will 
assemble on Wednesday evening, July 9th, 
and continue through till teatime on Friday, 


in UNA 


July 11th. Lectures, discussions, and visits— 
one probably to Jodrell Bank to see the 
radio telescope which tracked the “sputniks” 

-are being arranged, and the only cost will 
be two nights’ accommodation and meals in 
one’s hotel at Buxton plus a programme fee 
of 10s. This should make a special appeal 
to those who will be coming to General 
Council anyhow and wiio can spare the extra 
time. Further details from UNA, 25 Charles 
Street, W.1. 


Mainspring of Membership 


Last month Miss R. H. Welford retired 
from the position of Financial Secretary (in 
charge of membership) of Cambridge Branch 
which she had held continuously since 1920, 
first in the LNU and then in UNA. This 
surely is an all-time national record of devo- 
tion and loyalty. 

Throughout the years not only has Miss 
Welford conducted a non-stop membership 
campaign, but no one who joined the Cam- 
bridge Branch was ever allowed to lapse 
unless she knew the reason why and was 
satisfied that no earthly power could per- 
suade them to ‘renew. Once a member 
always a member. In 1950 one member aged 
97 was persuaded to sign a seven year Deed 
of Covenant! 

Cambridge has always been one of the 
largest of UNA branches. The secret of its 
membership success lies in the system of 
Ward Representatives and Collectors which 
Miss Welford has built up and whose work 
she has co-ordinated. With clocklike regu- 
larity she has presented her detailed mem- 
bership reports at all the monthly meetings 
of the Branch Committee. Recognising the 
importance of the work of the Ward Repre- 
sentatives and Collectors successive Mayors 
in their capacity as Presidents of the branch 
have invited them annually to a tea party 
where they have been especially thanked. 

The Association’s Executive Committee in 
1953, in token of its appreciation of Miss 
Welford’s work, presented her with a special 
ticket for the Coronation, enabling her to 
see the procession from a stand overlooking 
Buckingham Palace. This was a landmark 
in her life. Her retirement is a landmark for 
UNA whose future will depend in no small 
degree upon the extent to which others can 
be found to follow Miss Welford’s example. 
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Renewing for certain 


Apart from the branch at Montague 
Burton of Leeds where over 1.500 work- 
people subscribed last year, Highgate had 
the highest total of paid-up membership in 
1957. This lead they have held for the third 
successive year. That might be thought dis- 
tinction enough but two striking features 
of the membership are commended to the 
attention of other branches. One hundred 
and fifty-six members subscribe under deed 
of covenantjand 217 pay by banker's order. 
Renewal is greatly simplified and much 
more certain where these methods are 
employed. Mr. Digby Smith. the Member- 
ship Secretary, is the dynamic force behind 
these particular results but the whole “officer 
team” at Highgate is a strong one: Mr. 
J. D. Stephenson (Chairman), Miss M. Caird 
(Honorary Secretary), and Mr. L. R. Aldous 
. (Honorary Treasurer), 


Classroom of Europe 


Branch officers have unfortunately to 
retire for many good reasons but when one 
does so to become a student at the College 
of Europe it is news. That happened to Miss 
Jillian Brierley, Honorary Secretary of 
Wilmslow Branch, last October. 


In a recent letter Miss Brierley writes 
interestingly about her course in Bruges. 
The: college was established by the Council 
of Europe eight years ago. It rector is Henri 
Brugmans from Holland who is well known 
in the European movement. It gives a one- 
year post-graduate course on European 
affairs to forty students from Western 
Europe. This session there are eight British 
students, a slightly larger number than usual. 
These have to finance themselves unless they 
have had a State Scholarship and have only 
just finished at the university, in which case 
their scholarship may be extended to cover 
the course. All the other Western European 
governments pay for their students. The 
upper age limit is thirty. 

French and English are the two official 
languages but most of the lectures are given 
in French. All students have to study Euro- 
pean ideas and institutions and choose three 
other subjects out of a list which includes 
political theory, sociology, history, law, 
government and economics. Of the curricu- 
lum Miss Brierley says: “This means that 
everyone is studying some subjects in which 
they are nox already specialists. The chief 
emphasis is on things of contemporary 
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interest—not academic so much as practical, 
though the standard is, I think, a high one.” 
Study tours are made into Western Ger- 
many, and into France and Holland. A 
diploma and a certificate are awarded after 
examination at the end of the course. 


Of the careers to which students go, Miss 
Brierley writes as follows: “The college 
makes no promise about finding jobs, for its 
students afterwards ,but gives them all the 
help it can. At the beginning about 50 per 
cent went into international organisations 
but there was then a greater demand than 
now. The figure today is more like 25 per 
cent. Many students go into diplomatic and 
foreign service jobs, a few into teaching, 
some to journalism, radio, etc.” 

“It is really immense fun,” says Miss 
Brierley. “Our average age is about twenty- 
four or, twenty-five and there are six girls 
here; the proportion usualiy seems to be 
about the same. Our recreations are 
numerous but you can imagine the sort of 
things we do—just what might be expected 
of any international student today—endless 
multilingual discussions and things of a 
more frivolous nature. It is all most stimu- 
lating and interesting and thoroughly to be 
recommended to anyone of an international 
turn of mind.” 


Fashion wise 


When Mr. Hammarskjold, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, was over in 
England in January he was sent a UNA tie 
by our Harrogzie Branch. The how and 
why of the gift besins with Mr. Andrew 
Boyd who last autumn bought a similar 
tie—then just on the market—at a UNA 
weekend school to which he was lecturing 
in Harrogate. Subsequently Mr. Boyd, who 
is Assistant Editor of The Economist and a 
member of our Association, interviewed the 
Secretary-General in New York on behalf 
of his paper. In the course of conversation 
Mr. Hammarskjold broke off to ask “Where 
did you get that tie? | like it.” “I bought 
it in Harrogate”, was Mr. Boyd's reply. Told 
of the incident, Harrogate Branch was not 
slow to make a present to Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold of the tie he had so much admired. 
He, in a letter personally signed, has 
expressed to the branch his “heartfelt thanks 
for their good wishes and thoughtfulness in 
sending me your generous gift, which I 
deeply appreciate”. 

To be in the fashion with Mr. Ham- 





marskjold and Mr. Boyd, just send 12s. 6d. 
(plus 3d. for postage) to 25 Charles Street, 
W.1. The ties are of two sorts, one in dark 
blue, the other maroon, with small United 
Nations crests embroidered on them in 
silver. When ordering please state the colour 
required. 


In remembrance 

Since last autumn the Association has 
heard with deep regret and with sympathy 
for their families of the deaths of Mr. J. 
Beecher, O.B.E., Honorary Secretary of 


Herbert Road Methodist Church Branch, 
Woolwich, from its formation in 1946; Mr. 
R. F. F. Gibson, first Honorary Secretary 
of the fairly new branch at Ponteland; 
Miss Y. de Ternant, till December last 
eight years Honorary Secretary of Hor- 
sham Branch; Miss E. Tinsley, Honorary 
Treasurer of Leigh Branch; and of Miss 
Helen Walker who with her sister Jane has 
been so much the mainstay of Earlsdon 
Branch. All were devoted helpers. 


H. W. 


Bookshelf 


HUMAN NATURE AND HUMAN 
BEHAVIOUR 


Prescription for Human Survival, by 
Brock Chisholm, (Oxford U.P. for Columbia 
U.P.) 92 pp. 20s. 


How can man save himself in the Atomic 
Age? Dr. Brock Chisholm, in these four 
Bampton Lectures, urges immediate and 
drastic changes in his whole pattern of 
behaviour and thinking. Other dangers to 
the supremacy of man on earth have so 
nearly been brought under control that the 
only real threat to his survival comes from 
himself. In his own hands are the tools of 
total annihilation, or of salvation. 


The former Director-General of the 
World Health Organisation believes that 
our greatest responsibility is to help our 
children to grow beyond ourselves, so that 
they may develop free from many of the 
limitations which we still impose upon our- 
selves. Systems of education which force 
each generation to start all over again from 
scratch in trying to solve its problems are 
not good enough. 


Chief among modern constructive efforts 
has been the setting up of the United 
Nations and its fainily of agencies, All these 
bodies have constitutions which state, in 
very clear terms, the minimum which is 
necessary if the human race is to go on 
developing. Even so, they are at least a 
generation ahead of the world’s present 
inhabitants. By creating these organisations, 
we have merely started to do our duty to 
the human race. We have got to see that 
they work, for UN is not capable of doing 
anything more than what it is made to do 


by the governments and peoples. Moreover, 
while they should be adequate for quite a 
long time yet, they are in no sense a final 
prescription to cure all the world’s ills. The 
next generation may go* on to something 
more ambitious; but first we ourselves must 
be prepared to pay the price for what we 
have—not only in terms of money but of 
loyalties, certainties and absolutes. 


In any future edition, Dr. Chisholm 
should correct one rare misstatement on p. 
61, that “UNESCO is the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council”, It is, of 
course, the UN Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. 2. A. 


A.B.C. OF L.S.D. 
Utilising World Abundance, by L. St. 
Clare Grondona. (George Allen & Unwin.) 
190 pp. 21s. 


Textbook of Economic Analysis, by 
Edward Nevin. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 
422 pp. 18s. 


Elementary Economics, by J. Harvey. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 496 pp. 16s. 


Mr. Grondona in this important book 
puts forward a system designed to lead to 
the stabilisation of the purchasing power of 
the £ (and ultimately of other countries), in 
terms of those essential durable basic com- 
modities upon the continuity of the supply 
of which the whole economic superstructure 
depends. He proposes that there should be 
established a _ British Price Stabilising 
Corporation which would operate auto- 
matically, rather like the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund. The P.S.C. would give to each 
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commodity in which it dealt a minimum 
value or “valorising index” in sterling and 
then stand ready to buy it on delivery, but 
only at 10 per cent below index. Having 
thus acquired stocks, it would sell on 
demand but only at 10 per cent above index. 
The P.S.C. would be as aloof from inter- 
ference as is the judiciary, It would never 
“enter the market” and would operate only 
on the initiative, first of sellers and then, 
of buyers. 


The whole scheme, which is thought 
through in detail, would, it is claimed, 
counteract inflation at its source. Just as the 
gold standard system was initiated by 
Britain alone and eventually followed 
generally, so Mr. Grondona believes his 
system could be started by Britain without 
waiting for international agreement. Inter- 
national administration would be impractic- 
able. Among its beneficiai consequences 
would be that of helping to stabilise the 
prices of many primary commodities upon 
which underdeveloped countries depend for 
their incomes and external balances, Thus it 
will be seen that this proposal harmonises 
with those of the United Nations which 
recommend the establishment of national 
food reserves as against earlier ideas of a 
World Food Board, an International Com- 


modity Clearing House and a World Food 
Reserve. 

In two prefaces respectively Mr. R. F. 
Harrod and Mr. Graham Hutton strongly 
commend Mr. Grondona’s proposals to the 
serious consideration of our own Govern- 
ment and others. 

Textbook of Economic Analysis and 
Elementary Economics are both clear, well- 
written books, designed for candidates for 
the General Certificate of Education, the 
former primarily for the Advanced Level 
examination and the latter for the Ordinary 
Level, though both would be of value to 
students preparing for a first-year university 
course in economics. Mr. Nevin is Lecturer 
in Economics, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth and Mr. Harvey is Economics 
Master at St. Clement Danes Grammar 
School. One wonders why Mr. Nevin in his 
otherwise excellent chapters on International 
Economics makes no reference to the 
International Bank, though the International 
Monetary Fund is well described. Both 
books could be read with interest and profit 
by UNA members concerned to understand 
Britain’s current position and some of the 
difficulties which confront her in attempting 
to do more for underdeveloped countries. 


G.E. 


Letters to the Editor 


DISARMAMENT SAVINGS 

| think that Great Britain should stop 
manufacturing nuclear weapons. I think we 
should ask the UN Assembly to make a 
recommendation as to whether we should 
destroy those we have, or whether we 
should hand them over to be used against 
an aggressor who has himself started to use 
nuclear weapons. We should say that we 
would prefer to destroy them, but that we 
will do whatever the Assembly recommends. 

I think we should also offer to pay the 
UN £750,000,000 a year, that is half our 
present expenditure on armaments. We 
should suggest that it should be divided 
between the following five objects: (1) 
increased economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries; (2) an increased corps of 
observers to be sent to any place where 


aggression seems likely; (3) increasing and 


making permanent the present UNEF so 
that it could be sent to any place where 
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aggression took place; (4) raising a separate 
body of more heavily armed men, also 
individually recruited and loyal only to the 
UN, who could be sent (like the Soviet 
“volunteers” last autumn) to assist any 
victim of aggression if the aggressor did not 
retreat before the UNEF; (5) building a 
series of wireless stations from which the 
UN could broadcast its official findings 
about any dispute, and descriptions of its 
humanitarian work. 

It is important to give power to the 
Assembly rather than to the Security 
Council, since small nations have less to 
gain by war than big ones and more to 
lose. The only real hope for the world is 
the growth of a group of people who do 
not side uncritically with either the U.S.A. 
or the U.S.S.R., and the neutral nations, 
who hold the balance of power in the 
Assembly, could become the centre of this 
group. 





Our goal should be the complete disarma- 
ment of Britain and reliance on _ the 
Assembly to stop aggression, but as public 
opinion would be timid about this, and as 
it would take the Assembly a few years to 
build up its forces and get used to coping 
with its increased responsibilities, we should 
have as our immediate aim the building up 
of “old-fashioned” forces that would make 
it difficult for anyone to occupy these 
islands unless he were willing to obliterate 
us with H-bombs, and that could help the 
UN to resist any local aggression in which 
we had a special interest. 

JANE DAVIOCH, 
Edinburgh, 10. 


WORK CAMP GREETINGS 

Your readers will, I think, be interested 
to learn of some of the links in the chain of 
international friendship which are forged 
by UNA’s practical projects. At Christmas- 
time I received greetings from Cairo from 
an Egyptian who was at the Kemsing work- 
camp in 1955, and hadn’t written during the 
intervening period. I received a card from 
one of “our” Newfield Hare Hungarians 
who had returned to Hungary, and a 
delightful letter from one of them who has 
settled in this country, in which he says, “I 
shall be old man but never forget mine first 
English very very happy Christmas and 
very happy new year.” I understand that 
one of the four work-campers who crossed 
the Czech./Austrian frontier the year before 
last, and spent some hours detained in a 
blockhouse, exchanged greetings at Christ- 
mas-time with the guards with whom they 
played chess, 

M. H. Liev, 
Hemel Hempstead. 


GLOSSARY WANTED 

I read the United Nations News with 
great interest, but find there are so many 
groups of letters that I do not know what 
they refer to. Would it be possible to include 
a glossary of these occasionally, or failing 
that publish an inexpensive pamphlet one 
could buy. I would gladly do this, and I 
think many others would, too. It would add 
so much to the interest. I was recommended 
to buy a book on the subject, but the cost 
would probably be about 11s., which I can- 
not spend on it. 

R. G, EDwarDs, 
Newbury, Berks. 


CHARTER REVISION 

This matter has been put on the agenda 
for the General Assembly for 1959. Mean- 
while we should be giving serious thought to 
any amendments that twelve years of prac- 
tical working has taught us to be not only 
desirable, but essential, to the functioning 
of the UN in its several roles. By requesting, 
collating, and presenting such suggestions 
to the UN, the Association would be ful- 
filling one of its main functions; that is, 
informing public opinion, and using the 
resultant expressions of judgment. 

For instance, all reference to “Enemy 
states” should be deleted. Also, the term 
“Domestic jurisdiction” in Article 2 needs 
amplifying. At present, this phrase is leading 
to evasion of UN undertakings. The South 
African handling of the colour question is 
a case in point. 

Finally, groups and individuals working 
on this would gain a sound knowledge of 
the Charter. Would the Editor care to devote 
a special column to this end? 


FRANCIS SALKELD 
Kingston upon Thames 


MOON AND SIXPENCE 

I must write to tell you how much | 
enjoyed reading David Ennals’ excellent 
article “The Moon and Sixpence” in the 
United Nations News. 1 enjoyed it so much 
because it expresses my own feelings and 
opinions on this subject in such a convincing 
and satisfactory way. 

I too felt sheer delight when I heard of 
Russia’s Sputnik, and think it’s a wonderful 
achievement. It seems so silly to be envious 
or afraid, or to try to compete with a 
country which is prepared to sacrifice its 
enormous resources to such projects. Give 
the devil his due, and get on with our own 
job to which we are best fitted, is I’m sure 
the best policy. Yes, and why “hot up” the 
cold war? The “Sputniks for Peace” 
conference is a brilliant suggestion. Our 
Government’s decision to turn down their 
contribution to SUNFED was positively 
retrograde, and after all, £8 million is only 
a drop in the ocean compared with all that 
is spent on Defence. 

I hope lots of people read the article and 
will be convinced by it—if they don’t agree 
with the sentiments already. 


SYBIL BANNISTER, 
Uckfield, Sussex. 
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U.N.(DEVELOPMENT)A. 


In trying to recruit members | nearly 
always have to explain that we are nol 
simply “for” the UN as it is, but that we 
are, indeed, one of its most persistent 
(though intelligent), critics. Aren't we more 
likely to get people interested if we changed 
our title to the United Nations Development 
Association or the Movement to Strengthen 
the United Nations or something like that? 


E. SUTCLIFFE. 


THE SMALLER BOMB 


Much attention is rightly given to the 
horrors of fall-out from hydrogen megaton* 
bombs but there is a growing tendency to 
accept the kiloton* Hiroshima-type bomb as 
being relatively less dangerous in terms of 
fall-out. There is, however, a simple and 
straightforward reason why, in fact, the 
fall-out from the much less powerful kilo- 
ton bombs is, after allowances for difference 
in power, likely to be the more harmful. 

Some of the radioactive particles from a 
megaton bomb are blown right up into the 
stratosphere from where they very gradually 
descend over the whole world. The radio- 
activity declines as time passes, some radio- 
active elements becoming harmless more 
quickly than others. Therefore some of the 
dangerous radioactivity from a megaton 
bomb is harmlessly released in the strato- 
sphere. Radioactive iodine, for example, 
with which milk was contaminated after the 
Windscale mishap has a half life of eight 
days ard would be harmless by the time it 
descended from the upper atmosphere. 

The radioactive elements created by kilo- 
ton bombs on the other hand would not be 
blasted as high and would therefore return 
to earth very much sooner, and be more 
dangerous. This fall-out would spread round 
the world in very approximately the same 
latitude. 

W. F. Libby a member of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission has 
pointed out that for these reasons the fall- 
out from fifty 20-kiloton bombs could pro- 
duce up to thirty times as much harmful 
radiation as if one megaton bomb had been 
used. 

Let us not therefore be deluded into 
accepting the idea that kiloton bombs, the 
so called “tactical” bombs, are relatively 


harmless. BARBARA PRESTON, 
Heywood, Lancs. 


REFUGEES IN GERMANY AND THE 
FAR EAST 


1 am sure that all will share in paying 
tribute to Miss Sue Ryder, O.B.E., for her 
splendid work for refugees. There is, how- 
ever, surely, great danger of excessive blame 
being laid on the present German Govern- 
ment for the plight of the refugees. 

It is no fault of the German Government 
that these refugees have not returned to their 
home lands since 1945. For this the blame 
lies on the Communist governments pew in 
control of these countries. Apart from: those 
refugees deported by Hitler, a large number 
of East Europeans have voluntarily fled to 
Germany from the Communist terror. To 
them the German Government owes nothing, 
but it has fed and maintained them. After 
the war, in purported compliance with a 
clause in the Potsdam Treaty, fourteen 
million Germans were driven from their 
homes in former East Germany by Com- 
munist Russia and its satellites and robbed 
of their property. Two million perished from 
hardship and cruelty in the process of 
expulsion. Twelve million had to be housed 
in the ruins and air-raid shelters of shattered 
West Germany. Their resettlement has been 
a tremeiidous task, still continuing, Who 
will compensate them for this frightful 
injustice, the blame for which lies mainly 
on Communist Russia and its satellites? 
The Winter 1956 Bulletin of the Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief quoting a 
refugee journal shows that expenditure of 
all kinds, on refugees, by the West German 
Government, amounts to about £700 million 
a year. 

The blame for the misery of refugees in 
Europe, Korea and Vietnam lies mainly on 
the Communist governments of Russia, 
China, North Korea and Viet Minh, but no 
help can be hoped for from them. 

It does seem that the Western govern- 
ments should help more by financial 
contributions and by taking in far more 
refugees instead of leaving the burden on 
Germany and Austria. 


BLACKER BRIDGE, 
Carshalton, Surrey. 





*A megaton bomb has the explosive 
capacity of 1,000.000 tons of T.N.T. The 
kiloton bomb has the explosive capacity of 
1,000 tons of T.N.T. 





Double and Quits 


Knowing UNA’s financial needs wouldn’t you like to double almost your 
subscription at no extra cost? if you pay income tax at full standard 
rate you can by completing the following Deed of Covenant. This will 
enable the Treasurer to claim a refund from the Inland Revenue of the 


tax paid on the money you subscribe. 


Form of Agreement 


Hereby Covenant with The Treasurer of the United Nations Association, 
25 Charles Street, London, W.1, that for a period of seven years from the date 
hereof, or during my life, whichever period shall be shorter, I will pay annually 
to the said Association such a sum as will, after the deduction of Income Tax, 
leave in the hands of the Association a net sum of £ : : such sum 
to be paid from my general fund of taxed income, so that I shall receive no 
personal or private benefit in either of the said periods from the said sum of 


£ : or any part thereof. 
In Mitness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
day of 19 
Signature 
IN THE PRESENCE OF 
Witness 
Address 


Occupation 


This is to cover my membership subscription/donation to UNA (___ 


Branch). 








The new Peacefinder pamphlet is: 


TECHNOLOGY AND WORLD ADVANCEMENT 
by Professor P. M. S. BLACKETT, F.R.S. 


The facts of World Poverty and their moral challenge 


Other titles available in this series are: 


Educating for Peace 
For the Children (UNICEF) . 


Strengthening the United Nations 


World Health 


Leslie Aldous 
Basil Wright 


Leslie Aldous 


Breaking the Vicious Circle (Technical hada . ; John Fraser 


Race in Our Time 
Let There Be Bread 


The UN: Its Record and Prospects 
What’s Wrong With The Charter? 


Frances Boyd 
Leslie Aldous 
A. M. Rosenthal* 
. Alan de Rusett 


All 6d. each from UNA (*except Rosenthal—!s, 6d.) 
25 Charles Street, London, W.! 











INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER UNIVERSITY 


Once again, the United Nations Student 
Association and World University Ser- 
vice are sponsoring the International 
Summer University. 


Theme: Academic Freedom Today 
A comparative study of the freedom 
of the University throughout the world 
today to decide, whom, what and how 
it shall teach. 

There will be a _ highly-qualified 
Direcior of Studies, a Resident Tutor 
and Speakers. 

Piace: Crofton Grange, Herts, near 

London. 

A large pleasant country house. 
Tennis Courts, Swimming Pool. 
Dates: \st Week 2nd to 9th August 
2nd Week 9th to 16th August 
Cost: Approximately £6 15s. to U.K. 
residents, £7 to Overseas Students 


Graduates and Undergraduates welcome! 
Information from: 


World University Service, 59 Gloucester 
Place, W.1, or United Nations Student 
Association, 25 Charles Street, W.1 














In Aid of the National Appeal Fund 


CONCERT 


MONDAY 9th JUNE 8 p.m. 
Royal Festival Hall 


PETER KATIN - ADELE LEIGH 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
conducting the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Programme includes arias from Mozart 
Operas, Brahms Piano Concerto No. 2 
in B Flat, César Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations. 

Tickets: 5s.0d., 7s.6d., 10s.0d., 12s.6d., £1 1s.0d. 


from UNA 8 Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. forth- 
with and R.F.H. and usual agencies from May 9th 
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